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Behind the activity which visitors 
to the New York Stock Exchange see 
on its Trading Floor, there exists a 
nation-wide organization of thou- 
sands of individuals, hundreds of 
firms, and millions of invested capi- 


tal — all comprising an industry of 
national importance. 

It is in the service of this Broker- 
age Industry, its work, its problems, 
and its people, that this magazine — 
“The Exchange” — is dedicated, 
to the end that the contribution of 
this business to the national life 
may be better understood and 
appreciated. 
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A MAGAZINE FOR OUR COMMUNITY 


THE New YorK STOCK EXCHANGE has been described as the greatest 
organized market for securities in the world. This is accurate as far as 
it goes, but the picture contains much more of absorbing and human 
interest. This market place is the heart of a large community of selected, 
well-trained and hard-working individuals with a vast array of expen- 
sive and complex physical equipment: All of this exists to give the 
investing public efhcient, conscientious and courteous serv.ce. 

This community extends outward like the spokes of a wheel from 
New York, its hub, and has representatives in every important city in 
America, while every major metropolis in the world is only a few cable 
minutes away. The nation-wide extent of these facilities, the great 
number of member firms, and the widely scattered personnel empha- 
size the place for this magazine as a friendly bond among the members 
of the brokerage industry. 

This magazine has a distinct field of editorial endeavor, devoted 
solely to the affairs of our industry. Within this field there is an unlim- 
ited range of opportunity for interesting and informative material. 

As a magazine of the financial community, it is our hope that this 
publication will help to convey something of our community thought 
and spirit. We hope that this magazine will become useful as a com- 
mon meeting place for discussion and consideration of our common 
problems. And we hope that it will fill an educational mission in pre- 
senting informative material to help clarify some of the seeming com- 
plexities of our work. Also, there is much for it to tell about the many 
improvements made in our business as a result of the vigorous and 
comprehensive program in which we have all cooperated to establish 
our profession as a national institution in the public interest. 

In pursuing its aims, we hope that “The EXCHANGE” will help to 
give to our far flung personnel a greater sense of professional unity and 
bind the various elements of our industry more firmly together in a 
spirit of conscious community cooperation—to the end that we may bet- 
ter serve the many millions who make up America’s investing public. 
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HE last World War and its aftermath left us a 

body of experience which we in America need to 
keep actively before us, now, more than at any other 
time in the troubled years that have intervened. 
America and the entire world has paid dearly for that 
experience, and it is to be hoped we will use it intel- 
ligently to guide us through the present. From it all, 
one grave lesson stands out in clear relief: There is 
no profit in war. This is true from whatever view- 
point war is considered—whether from the economic, 
social or political. 

On all these fronts war spells only disaster and 
destruction. War reverses a nation’s interest: It re- 
quires that a nation must put aside those peacetul 
pursuits that make for progress and prosperity. It 
requires that a nation gear its consciousness and func- 
tions in the cause of destruction of another people, 
instead of confining its resources, energies and talents 
to the betterment of its own people. For these true 
goals of national interest a nation is expected to sub- 


stitute a delusion. 


The “Profits of War": 


This delusion is often described and colored by the 


{ Delusion 


phrase “the profits of war.” Military men and some 
statesmen look upon the strategic gains of war in this 
category. From an economic viewpoint there can be 
no real profit in war. War is destruction. No real 
wealth is created. Therefore, there can be no profit. 
Even when war results in the loss by one nation ot 
economic resources to another there is no real net 
gain or profit in an economic sense. 

Considered solely from its economic effects, war 
means loss, often irreparable loss, waste, dislocation 
and disturbance. It destroys the economic resources 
and wealth and man-power of a nation. It disrupts 
all normal economic activity. It disturbs or damages 
all business processes and the economic institutions 
upon which business is built. 

In recent weeks spokesmen for American industry 
and finance have been forthright in pointing out the 
dangers to our economy that are bred by the de- 
mands of war. They properly look upon such de- 
mands as giving business a false impetus and a false 


lure—a poor substitute to a sound prosperity. 
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Indeed, if it is to be a question between War 
Profits and Peace let there be no doubts in any mind 
as to the choice of American business. It chooses 
Peace. It is only through the sane and orderly pro- 
cesses of peace-time activity that the system of free 
enterprise operates at its best. The justification and 
achievement of our system of free enterprise—which 
we refer to as the capitalist system—is that it has 
brought to the peoples of those nations where it 
exists the highest standard of living that mankind 
has ever experienced. The facilities and equipment 
of American capitalism are best adapted to continue 
in this mission. 

American business and finance know that the task 
of supplying goods to the masses and bettering their 
standard of living offers unlimited opportunity. It has 
been erroneously stated by some misinformed that it 
is “necessary” to have a war in order for capitalistic 
industry to attain its maximum productivity. No 
greater or more dangerous fallacy can be invoked to 
ensnare a people into the false and futile doctrine 
that a war will bring “prosperity’’ to its economy. 

No one appreciates this fact better than American 
business men. They know that war activity will divert 
our resources and facilities from their true purpose, 
that it will disrupt American industry and require 
drastic and costly reorganization to meet war time 
demands. They know that while war has the effect of 
taxing certain lines of industry to their maximum of 
productivity, the aftermath of war will bring serious 
problems of readjustment that will require years be- 
fore normal economic balance can be reattained. 

These are all problems that are not alone the con- 
cern of American industry and finance. From the ex- 
perience of the last World War we know that labor 
was regimented to a degree never before known in 


Europe or America. And our farmers are still beset 
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by the dislocations and difficulties that the World War 
brought to agriculture and to farm economy. The 
World War increased the tendency of government to 
take a more direct relationship in all spheres of eco- 
nomic life, and the trend toward socialization and 
nationalization, that is so evident today in many 
countries throughout the world, received its greatest 
impetus during the last war period. 


The Costs of War 

The most serious economic aspects of war and its 
aftermath become apparent from an analysis of the 
costs of the last World War. The drain on human life 
was terrific and represents an irreparable loss to the 
world’s economy even if human life is estimated on 
a moderate economic basis. 

All told, the mobilized forces of the belligerent 
nations in the World War aggregated 65,038,810 
men. Total casualties amounted to 57.6% of this 
total, or some 37,494,186 men. Of these about 10,- 
000,000 were killed or reported “missing.” This does 
not account for the women and children or other men 
engaged in civilian pursuits who were killed or 
wounded during hostilities. 

The extent of property damage was so great that it 
is inestimable. Belgium and France have never fully 
repaired the havoc that war brought to homes, farm 
lands and even entire communities that were com- 
pletely destroyed. The war was fought in areas con- 
taining some of the most highly industrialized areas 
of Europe and the waste and destruction were far 
more disastrous economically on that account than 
the proportionate size of the area would indicate. It 
has been computed that some 13,000,000 gross ton- 
nage of shipping was lost in the World War. 

Stated in monetary terms it has been computed 
that the total direct cost of the World War aggre- 
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gated $331,600,000,000. Some of the costs that made 
up this vast total include $180,000,000,000 for muni- 
tions and machines of war used during four years of 
fighting; property losses on land were estimated at 
$29,960,000,000; shipping losses at $6,800,000,000; 
while production losses because of diverted and non- 
economic production aggregated some $45,000,- 
000,000. 

The aftermath of the war witnessed additional 
losses that were just as real and as burdensome, in- 
cluding costs of interest on loans, retirement of loans, 
defaulted loans, pensions and the great costs of re- 
construction. 


World War Costs to United States 


Insofar as the United States was concerned, the 
estimate was once made by President Coolidge, based 
upon computations made by Secretary Mellon, that 
the ultimate cost of the World War to this country 
would be $100,000,000,000. In 1935, it was officially 
declared that the direct cost of the World War to the 
United States was $50,000,000,000. This was exclu- 
sive of war loans abroad. 

Because of the fact that the computation of the 
total World War costs to this country must include 
many indirect charges for which exact figures are not 
readily ascertainable, reliance must be placed on esti- 
mates on which authorities vary. Some careful stu- 
dents of the subject compute total losses to the 
United States from $85,000,000,000 to $130,000,- 
000,000 including such varying indirect costs which 


they claim can be attributed to the war. 


Effects of War on Government Finance 


In the sphere of government finance the World War 
resulted in a great increase in the public debt, drastic 
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changes in fiscal policy and heavy increases in taxes 
levied. 


The public debt in 1916 was $1,225,146,000. This 
figure rose phenomenally in three years time to $25.,- 
482,034,000 in 1919. This increase of $24,256,888,- 
000 represented the amount that the government had 
to borrow, in excess of tax receipts, to meet urgent 
expenses necessary to meet the emergencies of war. 
Actually, the war cost the government $32,400,000,- 
000, after allowing for expenditures for normal gov- 
ernmental activities. Thus, during the war years some 
$8,000,000,000 of the costs were met from increased 
taxation over and above receipts necessary to meet 
normal expenses of governmental activities. Despite 
this great increase in tax revenues the greater bulk of 
the war costs remained as public debt. The lesson is 
clear that no major war can be financed on a “‘selt- 
liquidating” basis. Rather, the bulk of the costs re- 
main as a continuing burden, becoming an added eco- 
nomic hazard to be faced as one of the severe conse- 


quences of war. 


Wear Costs Cannot Be Shifted 


This does not mean to imply that war costs can be 
shifted from one generation to another. Because it 1s 
also clear from the record of our fiscal experiences in 
all past wars that the greater portion by far of the 
direct expenses of every war must be borne by the 
people living at the time, and that the major share ot 
the burden is never shifted to succeeding generations. 

Considering this fact alone, and also the present 
status of the public debt—increased further as it has 
been because of fiscal policies invoked to meet the 
depression—the implications of the grave fiscal prob- 
lems which war imposes emphasize this as one of the 
Most serious economic consequences of war. 

War has only a one-way effect on a government's 
finances: It increases the public debt. War never re- 
duces or pays off a public debt. It is only by the 
wealth-producing processes of peacetime economic 
activity that the public debt can be reduced and paid 
oft. 

In fact, the travesty of war becomes most apparent 


if we will but contrast the results that could have 


accrued to the world economy—to the very real bet- 








terment of the masses of the people it the same 
amount of energy and organization that was given to 
the last World War of destruction were devoted, in- 


stead, to wealth production. 


Wealth Destruction vs. Wealth Creation 


One careful student has computed that the huge 
costs of the World War would have been sufficient to 
have supplied (1) every family in the United States, 
Canada, England, France, Germany, Russia, Belgium 
and Australia with a $2,500 house on a $500 lot of at 
least one acre, with $1,000 worth of furniture; (2) a 
$5,000,000 library for every community of 200,000 
inhabitants in those countries; (3) a $10,000,000 
university for every such community; (4) a fund that 
at S per cent interest would yield enough to pay in- 
definitely $1,000 a year to an army of 125,000 teach- 
ers and 125,000 nurses, and (5) still leave enough 
to buy every piece of property and all wealth in 
France and Belgium at a fair market price. 

In contrast with this picture the only result ob- 
tained from the money and energies that went into 
the World War was a harvest of debt, destruction, 
destitution and poverty. 


Capitalism W ants Peace 

From the experience of the World War it is clear 
to all that there is no economic profit in war. In fact, 
the final balances of the economic results of war are 
on the debit side even in the ledgers of neutrals. 
American business is equipped to serve the construc- 
tive task of producing goods that will help to better 
the standard of living of the masses of the people. A 
war would disrupt the true function of American 
business and impair its usetulness. In fact, all eco- 
nomic analysts seem agreed that another World War 
of any duration would not result in just heavier tax 
tribute, but rather in a very real lowering of living 
standards of our people for many years to come. 

It is because the economic consequences of another 
World War are fraught with so many grave impli- 
cations that spokesmen for American business and 
finance have emphasized and made eminently clear 
that their interests are best served on the side of 
Peace. 








COMMITTEE 

Seated (left to right), Max Jacquin, Assistant Secretary of the Exchange 

the Committee; Ray Hunt, Committee stenographer, and John A. Coleman. Standing (left to right), Joseph D. Gengler, 
George R. Kantzler, Jacob C. Stone, Harry K. Smith, John Rutherfurd, and Joseph Klingenstein. 


ON ADMISSIONS 


: Robert L. Stott, Robert P. Boylan, Chairman of 


MAINTAINING HIGH 
MEMBERSHIP STANDARDS 


S evidence of the confidence that customers place 
A in Stock Exchange firms, the Public Examining 
Board recently pointed to the fact that customers 
habitually leave on deposit with member firms large 
amounts of securities currently estimated at about 
$2,750,000,000. 

This figure is impressive not only as an indication 
of confidence, but also as a measure of the public trust 
a broker assumes when, becoming a member of the 
Exchange, he steps forth upon its trading floor to buy 
and sell securities as an agent for others. Because of 
the great moral and financial responsibility that rests 
upon every broker once he becomes a member, the 
Exchange conducts a rigorous and penetrating exami- 
nation of all applicants for membership. The task of 


preserving the high standards set for successful candi- 


dates rests with the Committee on Admissions. 

Developed over a period of more than seventy years, 
the present procedure of the Committee on Admis- 
sions in considering and passing upon applicants 1s 
the most searching that can be devised. 

The formal requirements are in themselves extreme- 
ly simple and elementary. The Constitution of the 
Exchange merely states that to be eligible for election 
a person must be at least twenty-one years of age and 
a citizen of the United States. 

The transter of the membership must be approved 
by the affirmative vote of six of the nine members of 
the Committee on Admissions, and before being ad- 
mitted to the privileges of membership, a new mem- 
ber must sign the Constitution of the Exchange, there- 


by agreeing to abide by its sweeping provisions. 





Atter making preliminary arrangements for the pur- 
chase and transfer of a membership, an applicant must 
obtain the sponsorship of two members of the Ex- 
change before he can apply to the Committee on Ad- 
missions to whom he submits his credentials. He is 
then asked to appear before the Committee to be ex- 
amined as to his previous business history, his experi- 
ence in the securities business, and his future business 
plans as a member of the Exchange. The two Ex- 
change members who act as sponsors for his applica- 
tion must also appear and testify as to their personal 
knowledge of the applicant, his reputation, his stand- 


ing in the community, and his business record. 


Membership Transfer Posted 

The proposed transfer of membership is next posted 
on the bulletin board on the trading floor of the Ex- 
change and members are requested to report to the 
Committee if they know of any reason why the appli- 
cant would not be a desirable member. 

To make a thorough examination of the applicant 
and draw up a recommendation to the full committee, 
a sub-committee of two members of the Committee on 
Admissions is appointed. And to check the actual 
statements made by the applicant as to his previous 
employment, business connections, and so forth, an 
outside investigation is made and court and other pub- 
lic records are examined. The Exchange's own records 
of the applicant's previous employment as a cus- 
tomer’s broker, branch office manager, or non-member 
dealer, are also scrutinized. 

Generally two weeks after the applicant’s original 
appearance before the 
Committee—a “posting 
period” of ten days is 
prescribed by the Con- 
stitution — the Commit- 
tee meets again and re- 
ceives the report of the 
Then, 
after all of the data and 


sub - committee. 


information has been 





. examined and discussed 
BUFORD SCOTT . 


Partner of Scott 
Richmond, Va 


u/ 
membership October 19th, 


fully by the Committee, 


G& Stringfell 


was elected 


a secret ballot is taken. 
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If six of the nine com- 


mittee members’ vote 


affirmatively, the candi- 
date is successful and 
becomes a member of the 
Exchange, whereupon he 
must immediately com- 
plete the purchase ot his 
seat and sign the Ex- 


change’s Constitution. 





The Committee pos- 


ARTHUR F. LINDLEY 


sesses wide discretionary Partner of Clement. Curtis & Com- 
pany, Chicago. Ill.. who was elect- 


powers, sets up its own ! 
ed to membership October 19th. 


procedure and estab- 
lishes its own standards for the admission of new 
members. However, it follows no inflexible rules— 
other than those of age and citizenship already men- 
tioned—in determining whether or not to approve 
a specific application. 

There are now 1375 members of the Exchange, 
most of whom have been members tor many years. On 
November 1 of this year there were, in fact, some 28 
members who had held memberships for more than 40 
years. Still the number of changes is sufficiently large 
to make the duties of the Committee on Admissions 
arduous and exacting. In the past fifteen years, the 
annual rate of turnover in memberships has ranged 
between 68 and 128, and the total for the period was 
1343. 

In addition to passing upon new members, the Com- 
mittee also approves the formation of all member 
firms and the admission of partners into member firms. 
In general, these approvals follow the same procedure 
as that for new members. 

When admitted to a member firm, a general partner 
is required to become an “allied member” of the 
Exchange, thereby subjecting himself to the provisions 
of the Exchange’s Constitution. 

Finally, in the case of proposed partners who are 
not located in the New York area, the members of the 
Out-Ot-Town Committee, composed of Governors of 
the Exchange residing outside the metropolitan area 
of New York. meet on behalf of the sub-committee of 
the Committee on Admissions and draw up a recom- 
mendation for the sub-committee. 





TEACHING THE THREE 


FINANCE 


For the first time in its history, the Institute has this year opened its doors to 





the public and made its courses available to anyone interested in the study of 


T the beginning of its fall session the Stock Ex- 
A change Institute announced that its 1939-40 
classes would be opened to public enrollment for the 
first time since its inception 18 years ago. The response 
to this new policy was surprising as well as significant 
of the wide interest among laymen in the work of the 
financial community. In addition to the regular en- 
rollment of employees and members of the Exchange 
and member firms, the admissions as a result of the 
new policy included many employees of “other finan- 
cial institutions” as well as many interested laymen 
not affiliated with the financial community. 

This latter group includes several housewives, two 
civil engineers, a radio salesman, and a number of cus- 
tomers of member firms, as well as employees of many 
large and well known manufacturing concerns. 
Mostly, this group is made up of individuals who wish 
better to equip themselves for the handling of their 
own investments. 


New Courses 

Simultaneously with making its facilities available 
to these new groups, the Institute also added eight 
new courses to its curriculum. Outstanding among the 
ones offered in the current fall term are the “ Broker- 
age Management Forum,” attended by 23 partners 
and other executives of member firms, and ‘Federal 
Regulation of the Securities Business,” conducted by 
George S. Parlin, a member of the staff of the New 


subjects relating to the securities business. 


York regional office of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. 

In the “Brokerage Management Forum,” which is 
being led by Frederick §. Todman and Albert F. Clear, 
partners and managers are finding opportunity for a 
valuable interchange of ideas relative to their mutual 
problems in administering the affairs of stock broker- 
age firms. Mr. Todman is the senior partner of Fred- 
erick S. Todman & Co., certified public accountants, 
while Mr. Clear is the managing partner of Hirsch, 
Lilienthal & Co. Their course includes an explanation 
and discussion of comparative profit and loss state- 
ments, expense budgets, daily reports on operations, 
and other financial subjects. In addition, the New 
York Stock Exchange requirements regarding margin 
trading by partners of those member firms that carry 
margin accounts for the public are explained, and 
the regulations governing capital requirements are 
illustrated by the case method. 

Mr. Parlin’s special duty with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission is the interpretation of the 
Securities Acts, and his course, ‘Federal Regulation of 
the Securities Business,’ is proving especially popular 
with men occupying key positions in member firms. 
The daily problems confronting persons engaged in 
the business of trading in securities are open for 
mutual discussion, with specific attention directed to- 
ward situations arising out of the Securities Act of 

(continued on page 15) 
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A DECADE 
of DIVIDENDS 


significant survey of the dividend records and 
A estimated annual yields of listed common stocks 
over the past ten years was recently prepared by the 
New York Stock Exchange. 

The review shows that, taken as a group, the slight- 
ly more than 800 issues of common stocks listed on 
the Exchange have maintained an average annual 
yield throughout the past ten years (1929 to 1938, 


ad 


inclusive) of 4.7%. This yield was computed by divid- 
ing the total amount of cash dividends paid in the ten 
years ($18,434,683,886) by 10 to get the average 
annual amount of cash dividends; and then dividing 
the latter figure by the average annual total market 
value of all listed common stocks in the same period 
($39,436,762,900). 

During the first severe years of the depression 


(1931 and 1932) a large number of companies paid 


RECORD OF 


OF COMMON STOCKS OF 


INDI 


(Averages Based on 10 





INDUSTRIAL Average Num ‘ f 
GROUP daar 0 ri 

Automobile Industry 56 

Finance 28 

Chemical Industry 55 77.4 
Food Industry 52 69.7 
Rubber Tire & Goods 8 36.0 
Amusement Industry 13 38.3 
Machinery & Metal Industry 63 57.9 
Mining Industry 39 42.8 
Petroleum Industry 13 55.9 
Paper & Publishing 22 14.1 
Retail Merchandising 65 61.5 
Railroad Industry 95 50.9 
Textile Industry 23 13.4 
All Public Utilities 51 61.8 
Business and Office Equipment 8 87.5 
Ship Bldg. & Operating 7 17.9 
Garment Manutacturers 5 61.5 
Leather and Boot Manufacturers 10 16.0 
Tobacco Industry 22 77.6 


HIGHEST 


LISTED COMPANIES 


ST REAL 


year peri 


dividends and bond interest out of surplus, or partially 
so, instead of entirely out of earnings. And as market 
values were declining at this time, the yield figures 
(consisting of dividends computed as a percentage of 
market values) were disproportionately higher than 
in other years, being 5.9 in 1931 and 6.9% in 1932. 

Throughout the succeeding years the yield figure 
has remained nearly constant at four and a fraction 
percent—with the exception of 1937 when it reached 
5.0‘... For 1938 the average yield was 4.4%—based 
on total cash dividends of $1,555,851,485 and the 
total market value of all stocks of $35,614,403,000, 
based upon average prices for the year. 

The industrial groups showing the highest yields 
over this period are shown in the accompanying table, 
together with data as to total dividend payments, 
number of companies paying dividends, etc. 

Looking at the actual amount of cash disbursed, we 
find that in five of the ten years (namely, 1929, 1930, 
1931, 1936 and 1937) common stocks listed on the 
Exchange have in each year paid out a total of more 
than two billions of dollars in dividends. And, as the 


(continued on page 15) 


DIVIDEND YIELDS 


ASSEMBLED INTO 
GROUPS 


tod 1929-1938 ] 


Total Cash Average Total 
Dividends paid in Market Value of Average Annual 
10 yeur period Shares Yield 
$1,843,681,619 $2,934,285,100 6.3% 

89,159,670 1,049,131,000 at 
1.775,352,8012 3,979,141,300 4.5 
1,254,325,140 2,288,563,900 pe, 
70,094,941 172,674,500 4.1 
134,668,081 295,878,500 4.6 
592,149,949 1,366,335,500 £3 
747,713,337 1,363,822,800 >35 
1,796,775,499 4,442,863,200 4.0 
101,303,439 231,440,700 4.4 
986,982,156 2,199,713,100 4.5 
2,116,354,977 +,363,869,700 4.8 
76,768,363 163,961,700 $.7 
3,358,475,587 6,640,905,200 5.3 
148,972,570 355,660,500 $.2 
21,199,403 32,668,400 6.5 
11,077,187 22,022,600 5.0 
111,892,823 191,481,000 5.8 
841,160,152 1,367,888,500 6.1 


IVE new names have recently been added to the 


list of companies whose securities are traded on 
the “ Big Board.” They are the Lockheed Aircraft Cor- 
poration, the Consolidated Coppermines Corporation, 
the W. B. Jarvis Company (manufacturers of orna- 
mental hardware for automobiles), Bliss & Laughlin, 
Incorporated (manufacturers of cold finished bar steel 
products), and the Ferro Enamel Corporation (pro- 
ducers of porcelain enamel). 

Most of these companies are moderate in size, and 
the listing of their securities on the Exchange well 
illustrates what the Committee on Stock List meant 
when it said early this year: “As tests of eligibility, 
added emphasis will be placed on the standing of the 
applicant company in its field of industry and the char- 
acter of its business, and less attention will be paid to 
any mathematical measure of assets and earnings.” 

As manufacturers of airplanes both for commercial 
transport and for military use—as well as being the 
producers of the airplane that carried Howard Hughes 
around the world in less than four days—the Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corporation has had a spectacular and 


interesting history. Since it was first organized at Bur- 





bank, California in 1932, the company has grown 
rapidly, expanding its personnel from less than 450 
at the end of 1934 to over 7,000 in the first half of this 
year. President of the Corporation and Chairman of 
its Board of Directors is Robert E. Gross, who has 
served as an Officer and Director of the company 
since the time of its inception. 

In its factory at Burbank, California, the corpora- 
tion has designed and built airplanes tor twenty-eight 
of the world’s major airlines, as well as for the United 
States and for certain foreign governments. The prin 
cipal business of the company has arisen through sales 
of its Model 10 (12 place), Model 12 (8 place), and 
Model 14 (14 place) airplanes. More recently the 
company has been engaged in the design and produc- 


tion of military adaptations of the latter two models. 


Copper Mining 
A second newcomer is the Consolidated Copper- 
mines Corporation. Since 1922 this company has been 
mining copper by open pit and power shovel opera- 
tions, and more lately by underground methods, in the 


Kimberly area in Nevada. Total metal production ot 
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the company (including leases) for the ten years 1929 
to 1938, inclusive, was 131,181,253 pounds of cop- 
per, 94,512 ounces of gold, 496,025 ounces of silver, 
170,935 pounds ot iead and 73,970 pounds of zinc. 

The company's Emma Nevada mine is the principal 
producing unit. It turned out 1,953,215 dry tons of 
ore in 1938 and 1,080,568 dry tons in the first six 
months of 1939. The company does not itself treat the 
ore, however. It is concentrated and smelted at the 
nearby McGill plants of the Kennecott Copper Cor- 
poration. Refining of the copper is carried out at Car- 
teret, New Jersey, by the American Metal Company, 
Limited. 

For a four-year period, 1933 to 1936, Consolidated 
Coppermines’ operations were shut down, partly due 
to litigation and partly due to the low prices for cop- 
per then prevailing. When the litigation was satisfac- 
torily terminated in 1937 with the drawing up of a 
long term operating contract with the Kennecott Cor- 
poration, mining activities were resumed. 

President of Consolidated Coppermines Corpora- 
tion is Boudinot Atterbury, and general offices of the 
company are at 120 Broadway, New York City. 


futomotive Equipment 

The W. B. Jarvis Company operates at Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, where it manufactures radiator 
caps, door handles, dome lights, and other types of 
ornamental hardware for many of the leading makes 
of automobiles. New product designs are continually 
being created in the company’s designing and engi- 
neering department to meet the changing style needs 
of the latest automobile models. In addition, the com- 
pany has lately been expanding its sales to other in- 
dustrial fields and now sells hardware to some manu- 
facturers of electric refrigerators. One of the latest 
product developments is colored plating, which is cap- 
able of many effects in keeping with the current trend 
toward color in household equipment. 

From the time of its organization in 1926, the com- 
pany has maintained a continuity of management. Mr. 
W. B. Jarvis, founder of the business, served as its first 
President and now holds the positions of Chairman of 
the Board and Vice President. Mr. L. A. Jarvis, Presi- 


dent, has been with the company since its organization. 
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The fourth new company is Bliss & Laughlin, Inc., 
manufacturers of cold finished bar steel products. In 
the company’s two plants at Harvey, Illinois, and But- 
talo, New York, bars and rods pass through the cold 
finishing process which entails drawing, turning and 
grinding, followed by supplemental operations all of 
which contribute greater strength and hardness to the 
product. The finished products are straight, true to 
size, and smooth and free from imperfections in sur- 
face, and therefore meet the requirements of many 
operations for which a hot rolled bar or rod would be 
unsuitable. 

The largest users of Bliss & Laughlin products in- 
clude manufacturers of automobiles and auto parts; 
farm and industrial implements; machinery and screw 
machine products; electric motors and generators, and 
the makers of domestic and household appliances. 

The business was started at Harvey, Illinois, in 1891 
by S. E. Bliss and John E. Laughlin. In 1919 it was 
reorganized into its present corporate form and since 
that time has been under the management of Mr. 
Walter R. Howell, its President. 

The company’s Eastern plant, constructed at Buf- 
falo, New York in 1929, is one of the newest and most 
modern units of its kind in the industry. 

The fifth newcomer to the Exchange's list is the 
Ferro Enamel Corporation, makers of vitreous por- 
celain enamel for use over iron and steel on such 
articles as stoves, refrigerators, washing machines, 
scales and store fronts. The company also makes glazes 
for porcelain and dinner ware, and sells enameling 
equipment and supplies. President of the company is 
Mr. R. A. Weaver. The general offices and manufac- 
turing plant are located at Cleveland, Ohio. 

One of the largest manufacturers of vitreous por- 
celain enamel in the world, the Ferro Enamel Cor- 
poration Carries on extensive activities in this country, 
and through a number of subsidiaries also does a sub- 
stantial volume of business in foreign countries. 
Manufacturing plants of its subsidiaries are located 
in Ottawa, Canada; Wombourne, England; Rotter- 
dam, Holland; Sao Paulo, Brazil; Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina; and Sydney, Australia. 














HE activity on the floor of the Exchange during 
T the days of crisis created by the outbreak of war 
in Europe is one of the spectacular stories of that trying 
time. The brokerage community was the one business 
group in America that immediately felt the direct et- 
fect of this event upon American affairs. When the 
news flashed that war in Europe was a reality, a heavy 
swell of orders flooded over the wires, precipitating a 
sudden and tremendous pressure upon the nation-wide 
facilities of the entire brokerage community—the full 
force of this pressure culminating finally upon the 
trading floor of the Exchange itself. 

Unquestionably the conduct of this crisis market, in 
withstanding the sudden and heavy strain put upon it, 
was a notable achievement, and one that will be parti- 
cularly noted in the chronicles of this period as an im- 
portant historic contrast with the market action of 
1914, when the World War began in Europe. 


4dvance Plans Ready 

The most striking difference between the recent 
crisis and that of 1914 was that news of the start of the 
World War came with the abruptness of a bombshell, 
whereas, the present war in Europe had been threaten- 
ing for so long that the business and financial com- 
munities had time to prepare for the emergency. 

Actually, the Exchange management had prepared 
for any contingency. Plans had been projected to meet 
several possible emergencies—on the theory that no 
one could tell precisely, in advance, just what the spe- 
cial circumstances might be on the day that war came, 


if it did, or how the public might react to the news. 
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The September crisis market brought into sharp 
focus the value and importance of the improvements 
that have been made in the management of the market 
itself on the trading floor of the Exchange, and em- 
phasized that they all combine to assure the conduct 
of trading that for safety to the public, orderliness, 
and stability is so far superior to the methods of 1914 
that no comparison is possible: It is all contrast, even 
during crisis conditions. 


Statistics of the Market 

On August 31st, some 457,890 shares were traded, 
and the average daily volume for the whole year up to 
that date was 725,326 shares. On Friday, September 
1, the day the war began, total trading jumped to 
1,970,380 shares, and on Saturday morning 1,791,250 
shares were traded during the two hours of activity. 
The Labor Day holiday made a long week-end, and 
the next trading day, Tuesday, September 5 saw the 
volume amount to 5,934,350 shares. 

Thus, from 457,890 shares on Thursday, in two and 
a half actual trading days, the volume amounted to 
5,934,350 shares on Tuesday. This represents an in- 
crease of 1196% and yet the records show that this 
increase was predominantly the result of public par- 
ticipation, the extent of brokers’ participation remain- 
ing around a constant ratio of about 20%. And much 
of this trading by brokers was actually made neces- 
sary by the technical conditions of the market in order 
that the public could be served. From the viewpoint of 
the flexibility of physical facilities that this great 


change in demand indicates it is hard to think of any 
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other industry that could step up its capacity so much 


in so short a time. 

On Friday, the first impact of the war news resulted 
in some selling, and share averages declined slightly, 
only to react strongly as buying orders began to give 
strength to the market. On Saturday morning the 
market was one of nervous uncertainty. All the banks 
were closed for their last summer Saturday and trad- 
ing on the Stock Exchange was the main activity of 
the financial district. 

By 10 o'clock on Tuesday morning, September 5, 
the first working day after the Labor Day week-end, 
some 70 hours had elapsed since the last close at 12 
noon on the previous Saturday. It required only a hasty 
survey of the orders that had piled up over the long 
week-end to indicate the unusually heavy volume on 
hand just to start the day. Some brokers were at the 
Exchange as early as 8 o'clock; and specialists, in par- 
ticular, were on the job well in advance of the open- 
ing to get their books ready. 

The technical situation encountered all over the 
floor indicated a tremendous volume of orders to “ Buy 
at the Market’’ with few or no orders to sell. More- 
over, most specialists had a carry-over on their books 
from Saturday of only a small volume of orders on the 
sell side; so that even on a scale upward, the quantity 
of stock for sale was much less than the quantity 
needed to meet the great volume of buy orders. The 
condition, simply, was that demand greatly exceeded 
supply. 

The Public Decides 

As a public market place the New York Stock Ex- 
change is technically a place where buyers and sellers 
meet. Its main job is to furnish the facilities and man- 
age them in the public interest. It is up to the public 
to decide whether it wishes to buy or sell. And what- 
ever the decision of the various individual members of 
the investing public who make up that great group of 
buyers and sellers, the Exchange's function is to bring 
buyer and seller together and assure them an honest, 
continuous and stable market. 

But what happens when the buy orders greatly ex- 
ceed the quantity offered for sale, as was the case on 
the morning of September 5? How could there be 


more of one than of the other? And if there are, how is 
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such a market handled? These are all questions that 
naturally occur to the layman. 

A case analysis of an actual market day, such as 
September 5, clearly brings to the fore the real service 
to the public that a broker and specialist perform. 
The simple conclusion but a very important one, 
nevertheless, is that without the risk-taking of the 
brokers and specialists no market would have been 
possible on September 5! And this is so, despite the 
great volume of orders that existed. For the prepon- 
derance of “buy” orders created a technical impasse 
that would have effectively prevented an opening for 
most of the leading stocks and many of the lesser ones, 
unless the brokers and specialists intervened to equal- 
ize the differences that existed between the buyers and 
sellers. 

To appreciate the meaning of this difficult technical 
impasse it is necessary to keep in mind how the market 
in stocks is unlike the usual market with which the 
average person is familiar. Let us take the most com- 
mon example. A housewife reads an advertisement 
of her favorite department store informing her that a 
sale is to be held the next day. And bright and early 
she appears at the store to buy. She enters the crowd 
of eager buyers, and she may or may not succeed in 
even reaching the counter, to say nothing of actually 
buying the object she seeks. By the time she reaches 
the counter all of the goods may be gone. The store 
sells on the basis of “first come, first served.” 

Customers get a better break on the Stock Exchange. 
At the opening, every buyer at the market must be 
served or no one can get any stock! Suppose that at 
the opening there were buyers all of whom wanted to 
“Buy at the Market” and their orders totalled 10,000 
shares. While on the “Sell” side there were only 3,000 
shares for sale “At the Market.” To sell the 3,000 
shares would not be fair to the buyers who would be 
left still seeking 7,000 shares. A store might treat the 
housewife that way, but not the stock market. On 
the floor of the New York Stock Exchange no one gets 
any preference. There are no “insiders.” There are no 
favorites. All are treated alike. 

Several years ago, the brokers on the floor went to 
work much like the customers at the bargain counter. 


As one broker put it, “When the gong rang at 10 





o'clock, it was a case of every man for himself.” Aside 
from the confusion that resulted, the prices at which a 
crowd of brokers dealt with each other all around the 
post often produced widely divergent opening prices, 
which were called ‘‘split” or “spread” openings. Fre- 
quently the prices were several points apart. In other 
words, the fate of a customer's order often depended 
upon the part of the crowd around the post that a 


broker handling the order happened to walk into. 





During September's highly active markets, office forces in 
brokerage firms worked late to handle the orders flooding 
m from all parts of the country. 


The Uniform Opening 

In contrast with the old method, the system today of 
“uniform openings” is the established procedure: each 
stock opens at only one price and all shares dealt in 
at the opening must change hands at that price. 

An understanding of the floor operations during the 
market of September 5 should also take into account 
another important procedure that is a relatively new 
development in floor practice. This procedure, simply 
stated, is that if at the opening on any day a specialist 
or broker finds it impossible to trade in a stock at less 
than 2 points from the previous close, authorization of 
a Governor is required. 

This does not mean that all differences of less than 
2 points take place without authorization. In the case 
of active market leaders such as Steel and General 
Motors, for example, which usually change fraction- 
ally from sale to sale, a change of a full point would 


be wide for such stocks in a normal market. In such 


cases it is the usual custom to get a Governor's ap- 
proval on fluctuations of even less than 2 points. In 
all stocks, however, it is inflexible procedure that at 
the opening a spread of 2 points or more requires a 
Governor's approval before the opening occurs. 

At the opening on September 5, therefore, we find 
these two procedures, just discussed, becoming very 
important factors in the conduct of the market. 

In all there were 91 stocks that traded in 1,000 
shares or more at the opening and of these only one 
opened exactly at 10 o'clock. Mathieson Alkali Works 
opened at the gong with 1,200 shares at 26, previous 
close 24. The last opening of the day occured at 2:52 
when Swift & Co. opened at 25 with 6,900 shares, up 
61g points from the previous close. 

None of these stocks trading 1,000 shares or more 
opened at less than 2 points above the previous close; 
only three opened at exactly 2 points above their pre- 
vious close — General Motors, Yellow Truck and 
Mathieson Alkali — while the remaining 88 opened 
at from fractions over two points to several points 
higher. 

Function of the Governor 

The approval of a Governor, therefore, had to be 
given to all these openings. When a Governor ap- 
proves any opening his name is entered on the floor 
record. The same applies to his approval of any trans- 
action during the day. 

The services that a Governor renders are far more 
extensive than is conveyed by the expression “ap- 
proval of a transaction.’ Aside from the moral suasion 
he exercises by his presence, he takes an active part in 
organizing the market for a given issue. In the market 
on September 5, Governors were active at every post 
cooperating with specialists in getting their stocks 
ready for opening. The specialist, as the central clear- 
ing point for a given stock, must of necessity remain 
at the post. Whereas a Governor mixes in the crow d, 
and often leaves the post to bring in brokers who lett 
“stopped” orders. On September 5, with the supply of 
stock generally insufficient to meet the demand, thus 
holding up the opening, the Governors actively stimu- 
lated efforts to encourage more sales by brokers pres- 
ent in the crowd. 


The physical problem of getting a stock “ready” 
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especially on a day like September 5, may be illus- 
trated by reviewing one of the major openings of that 


day. One of the most important leaders, U. S. Steel, 
did not open until after 11 o'clock, followed immedi- 
ately by openings in Bethlehem Steel and Republic 
Steel — all three opening trades aggregating large 
quantities of stock. 

Around Post No. 2 where U. S. Steel is traded there 
was a huge crowd of brokers on the morning of Sep- 
tember 5. Steel is always the center of interest; as a 
market leader its action often is a good index of the 
general market behavior. Many brokers in the crowd 
were merely “sightseers,” but there were about 50 
brokers with orders to buy or sell at the market: all 
were waiting to see at what price it might finally open. 
All of these orders were not on the specialist's book. 

The Governor, in moving through the crowd to or- 
ganize and estimate the volume on each side, con- 
cluded after checking the specialist's book that there 
were orders to buy some 25,000 shares. But after tak- 
ing account of all orders to sell in the crowd of brokers 
present and taking down every order to sell on the spe- 
cialist’s book up to 65 (there were no orders on the 
book above that figure) there were still 5,000 shares 
lacking to meet the demand. Hence, the Governor 
could not let any trading occur until there was enough 
stock to meet all demanded by buyers at the market. 

Meanwhile, the market had opened at 10 o'clock 
and the situation, always in a state of flux around any 


post, became more difficult because as time passed the 


rest of the market seemed to fall off slightly. More 
orders to sell Steel came in, some to sell below 65. 
brokers 


“stopped” their market orders at 65 as a precaution, 


Meanwhile too, many who had earlier 
had left the Steel post to execute orders in other stocks. 
These brokers had to be found and brought back to 
the Steel post to remove their “stops” at 65. If enough 
of this could be done, along with the added sell orders 
that had come in, possibly an opening could be 
effected. 

During this time, although news had got around to 
buyers that the market was opening up high all over 
the floor, the surprising thing was that very few buyers 
cancelled their orders to “Buy at the Market.’ What- 


ever cancellations did come in were promptly aver- 
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aged up by new orders to buy. 

Finally, when sell orders just about equalled the 
demand, a few members were induced to offer some 
additional stock, and Steel opened at 62, up 85g. Some 
of these members, who did not happen to be long of the 
stock sold short in order to make an opening possible. 


Short Selling Necessary 

In the face of such an obviously heavy buyers’ de- 
mand it was often against a broker’s own judgment to 
sell short, but a short sale is often the only way to 
make a market possible. Specialists, particularly, often 
sell short against their own trading judgment, in order 
to make possible an opening in their own stocks. They 
feel a personal sense of responsibility for their own 
stocks, and would rather their stock opened at a level 
which was sound and which would permit a steady 
market in the issue throughout the day, rather than 
open at too high a price. The specialist often renders a 
service of this kind in the interest of conducting a 
stable and continuous market, by assuming a personal 
risk himself. 

Service of the Specialist 

For a specialist to take a position in order to open a 
stock and in order to maintain a steady market, re- 
quires courage, initiative—and capital. But a special- 
ist, like everyone else, is limited in what he can do by 
his own financial resources. He cannot be the sole sup- 
port in the market for any stock. He can and does in- 
tervene when it becomes clear that a position by him, 
a short sale for example, for a reasonable amount, will 
perform an effective service and enable a stock to 
open, or give a continuity to the market. Moreover, the 
specialist as well as the other members are all subject 
to the same margin requirements as anyone else. 

In former days the activity of a number of large 
traders in the market, both on and off the floor, made 
support by specialists less essential to the operation of 
a continuous market. Moreover, there was more active 
outside sponsorship for the market for stocks and this 
had a salutary effect on the market. Now, with such 
sponsorship lacking, and with the operations of large 
traders at a minimum, the books of specialists have be- 
come ‘thin’ and the result is market predicaments 
such as occurred on September 5. 








A DECADE OF DIVIDENDS (continued from page 8) C... TOTAL ANNUAL CASH DIVIDEND PAYMENTS ON COMMON STOCKS 
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accompanying chart indicates, the amount of yearly a ait ios Law. 


dividends has never fallen below the billion-dollar = °***** | Nh a 
level in this period—the lowest figure being $1,049,- ease 
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227,831 in 1933. In 1938 listed common stocks paid 
out $1,555,851,485 in cash dividends, and for the first 1929 «= 30~C*~<S<SN:*C“CKS:SC CSC SCSSC«C«S 





three quarters of 1939 the amount was approximately 
$1,144,000,000. terrupted dividend record beginning in 1893. Both 
Also significant is the number of common stock General Electric and United Fruit have paid continu- 


issues out of the total of some 800 listed on the Ex- ously since 1899. American Telephone & Telegraph 

change that have paid cash dividends in this period. and Union Pacific haven’t missed a dividend since 

In the average year, 56% of the common stocks paid 1900. American Snuff has made continuous payments 

cash dividends. The high was in 1937, when 69% since 1903; American Tobacco and Burroughs Add- 

paid dividends; in 1933, the lowest year, the propor- —_ ing Machine since 1905. 

tion fell to 37%. For 1938 the figure was 59°. Considered in their entirety, and taking into con- 
In compiling this information, a number of impres- _ sideration the conditions in recent years, the dividend 


sive records for uninterrupted dividend payments by _ story these figures tell of the Exchange's entire com- 
individual companies were noted. The Standard Oil mon stock list—and of individual companies and in- 
Company of New Jersey has paid dividends continu- dustrial groups, as well—indicates a surprisingly good 
ously since 1882. Consolidated Edison has an unin- record of profitable investment performance. 








THE THREE R’s OF FINANCE (continued from page 7) “Work of the Stock Exchange” course and 163 in the 


1933 and the Securities Exchange Act of 1934. Investment and Security Analysis’ courses. The 
In speaking of these recent additions, Dr. Birl E. membership in the regular courses is made up of 75 
Shultz, Director of the Institute, emphasized the objec- employees of the Stock Exchange, 584 representatives 


tives of the Institute. "We are revising our curri- of member firms, 20 em} loyees of other exchanges 
culum,” he said, “and bringing a number of courses and their member firms, 65 employees of other finan- 


, ad ms mee v4 . , »( sre 7 ra aliats 2 
up to date so that we will meet not only the educa- cial institutions, and 89 others who are not affiliated 


with financial firms. 


tional needs of employees in the financial district and 
of other interested individuals in New York, but also 
so that we will be better able to serve the offices of 
member firms throughout the entire country. 


Wider Sphere of Activity 

“This year the Institute’s correspondence course, 
‘The Work of the Stock Exchange,’ is being supple- 
mented by a second course, ‘Investment and Security 
Analysis, which was prepared by the Institute during 
the past year with the collaboration of four of its in- 
structors: Martin W. Davenport, Stephen M. Jaquith; 
Irving M. Kahn, of Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co., and 
Walter S. Morris of Moore & Schley.” 

Enrollments in the Fall term total 1132 in the regu- 





Institute Instructors “teach what they do” as part of their 
daily work in the brokerage business. 


lar session, and 329 students from 31 states are en- 
rolled in the correspondence courses, 168 in the 





The Problem of BROKER REVENUE 


| facing the problems which must be solved if the 
securities business is to sustain itself, the broker- 
age establishment finds itself today concerned with the 
same question that has perplexed most American busi- 
ness enterprises at one time or another in recent years: 
“How to maintain satistactory service in spite of in- 
creased operating costs and a reduced volume of 
business.” 

The seriousness of the present situation as regards 
brokers’ revenue is apparent from an analysis of per- 
tinent figures. In 1926—a year considered “normal” 
151,868,000 


shares were traded on the New York Stock Exchange, 


by many economists and statisticians 


and the average commission received by broker mem- 
bers on the day of March 1, for example, amounted to 
18.7¢ a share. In 1938, the total volume was only 
297,466,722 shares, and the average commission on 
March 1 was only 14.5¢ a share. 

The year 1939 has proved even more disappointing, 
with current totals for the year to date running some 
15,000,000 shares behind 1938's figures. And a com- 
putation made for September 5 of this year showed an 


average share commission of 13.6c. 


Committee Appointed to Study Problem 


In accordance with recommendations contained in 
the report of the Public Examining Board, a Special 
Committee, under the chairmanship of Philip W. Rus- 
sell, is now making a thoroughgoing study of the 
problem of brokerage and Exchange revenue. 

In any consideration of the problem of brokers’ 
revenue, it is necessary first to appraise the probable 
normal amount of business available. Due to such in- 
fluences as the capital gains tax, the limitations placed 
upon market transactions of corporation officers, di- 
rectors and large shareholders, the higher margin re- 
quirements, the rules which inhibit short selling, and 
other market restrictions, it appears that the level of 


trading that reasonably may be expected is likely to 
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continue to compare unfavorably with the best records 
of recent years. 

Also, it is apparent from the accompanying table 
that the 11% increase in commission rates which went 
into effect January 1, 1938, has not brought a corres- 
ponding increase in the average share commission. 
The intended effect of the upward revision has been 


nullified in large part by the decline of security prices. 


TABLE OF AVERAGE COMMISSIONS 


Averige 
Commission Shit 
pei Share Volume 
YEARE on March 1 Full Yea 

1926 18.7¢ $51,868,000 
1927 19.1 576,563,000 
1928 18.4 919,662,000 
1929 20-2 1,124,991 ,000 
1930 17.1 810,038,000 
1931 14.8 376,818,000 
1932 12.3 $25,229,000 
1933 11.8 654,816,000 
1934 13.1 323,837,000 
1935 R29 381,636,000 
1936 12.6 $96,047,000 
1937 13.6 409,465,000 
1938 14.5 297,467,000 
1939 14.3 


225,031,000* 
se dain diac 

Over this period, certain fixed operating costs that 
cannot be reduced in proportion have combined with 
other recent developments in the securities business— 
such as increased labor costs, higher taxes, and unre- 
munerative services to Customers—to actually add to 
the costs of brokerage operation. 

An interesting perspective on the entire situation 
can be obtained by comparing the commissions on the 
Exchange with those of other world markets. For ex- 
ample, in the case of a stock selling at $65, the com- 
mission on the New York Stock Exchange is $19 for a 
100-share order, whereas for a British investment at 
an equivalent price, a broker on the London Exchange 
receives $40 for a 100-share order, and a broker on 


the Montreal or Toronto Exchange receives $26. 
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Finalists in the doubles tennis tournament were (left to right) Watching the play of the golf tournament as they await their 
A. M. Kidder; Wm. McC. Martin, Jr.; Otto H. Gruner, Jr.; and turn at the tee are (left to right) Harry Hurt, David A. Lowry, 
R. H. Minton. Mr. Martin and Mr. Minton were the winners. 


Richard B. Neiley, and Frank E. Beane, 3rd. 


Members’ Sports Tournament 


More than 200 Exchange members attended the annual tournament and dinner of the 
New York Stock Exchange Golf Association, held October 12th 
at the Lido Country Club on Long Island. 


(Directly above) Howard C. 
Smith tees off in the tournament 
for the Governor’s Cup. 


(Directly above) Harold W. 
Scott starts off on the 18-hole 
round. 


(Center, above) Henry Picoli 
receives from James McKenna 
first prize for his low score of 74. 


(Left) Allen A. Pierce, who won 
the Governor’s Cup with a net 
score of 63. 





















